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ABSTRACT 




IVe start by summarizing a sample of literature on 

rritical thinking. Educators and adminxstrators emphasize the 
StelopLnt Sfc?iticaa thinking skills In all students - taught 
in the early grades and reinforces throughout the /"est of 
siudent% education. We did not feel the compulsion to argue 
lhat teaching critical thinking Every report a^d 

crltTclllY has long-lasting hsnetits a^evar fnitiallf tfere 
literature on critical thinking, we found . 

was confusion regarding a definition or description 
thinkina This is true even though in ancient Greece , one of the 
goafs 7t' eZcahin «as to help students hecohs more effective 

"‘^’^Zl'timer Mler points out: ■'The misconception 
the now widely prevalent educational vogue is ^i^^t thinking is a 
cikill that can be acquired in isolation from all other skills 
that enable to use our minds effectively, in the performance 
of which we are involved in judging, reasoning , 

arauing and defending or rejecting conclusions. We feel safe 
Tn^asfertTng that these activities are the crux of many of the 
aoals and objectives of communication education. 

^ Currently, there seems to be consensus regarding a 

critical thltilng is aM that breach 

through varied activities and are applied different y y 
sfZnZ in specific situations. And educators and educational 
fsychologists^ recognise that there are tiultiple ^ 

^■rndents learn to think in a critical manner in their classes. 

This realization is true regardless of ffth 

communication, English, sociology, *ion' 

f^r ifat dS-rr; rn; . 

f shoSld‘L‘'?hf prinrobjSctive^f hasii schooling " The general 

TeZlfgfcllftfafe^^^^^ 

course a more practical 

approfcftof’Zflscfsslon of critical thinking for the K-12 

communication courses at colleges thSt 

tZfe^are IfmmZfcatlon-related activities if'' 

available for the K-12 instructor to use in their 

teach critical thinking in our discipline' s approaches t 

P^^^^^Ynallv we provide a list of additional readings that can 
he located by the^ reader to supplement their ^fllfulbH rlsoirce 
thinking application, ^^ese readrngs ^i?h you? cSlIJaguS 

of information for personal use or to snare wilu y 

at your own schools. 
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HELPFUL HINTS TOWARD CRITICAL AND 



CREATIVE THINKING IN THE CLASSROOM 



"There'S one thing worse than making 
mistakes in your thinking; that's letting 
somebody else make them for you." 

- Anthony Bard 

"What we need is not the will to believe, 
but the will to find out." 

- Bertrand Russell 

"Give me a fish and I'll eat today. 

Teach me to fish and I'll eat for a lifetime." 

- Chinese Proverb 



Nothing is more important, in our opinion, than for 
communication educators to help students to think critically 
about their world. Nelson writes, "We must adapt to the general 
lack of critical thinking skills in the student population" 

(1989, p. 1). This adaptation demands us to teach critical 
thinking skill development in our classes. Students have to 
become more critically aware of the world around them, to think 
critically of events and circumstances, and to respond critically 
to their perceptions. 
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Piaget (1948) challenges educators to re-evaluate their 
goals for students from conformity and obedience to critical 
thinking and choice making. He suggests the need for student 
autonomy and the development of self-directedness through the 
enhancement of information processing and evaluation skills. 

There has emerged from the literature on critical thinking an 
extensive number of "reasons" for rethinking the value of 
teaching, or encouraging the development of, critical thinking. 

Brookfield (1987) outlines several important justifications 
for integrating development of critical thinking into teaching 
practice. He reminds us that, asi^e from teaching 'skills of 
logical analysis" , we ask students to "call into question the 
assumption underlying our customary, habitual ways of thinking 
and acting," and in the process challenge students to be "ready 
to think differently on the basis of critical questioning" (p.l). 
He lists three important and positive outcomes that may follow, 

including: 

(1) a healthier democracy where people are 

prepared to question policies and 
politicians 

(2) more efficient workplaces where organizers 

are able to evaluate and reorganize as 
needed 

(3) stronger relationships between persons who 

are able to thoughtfully evaluate and 
adjust behavior. 
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Pioneers In tne study of critical thinking have forwarded 
uany justifications for teaching strategies that enhance the 
critical thinking atmosphere of the classroom. Education 
researchers have found that increased ability to critically 
evaluate information leads to development of tolerance for unique 
persons or personalities (Mead, Metraux, 1952) and new ideas 
(Barron, 1958). In these times of increasing emphasis on 
cultural diversity and being sensitive to differing points of 
view, helping students develop skills in rhetorical sensitivity, 
through critical thinking is an important goal for our 
educational system . 

Artistic talents are encouraged (Torrance, 1958), as are 
contributions to the development of the culture (Russell, 1956) 
through an educational focus on creative thinking. Creative 
cognitions are enhanced (Bartlett, 1958), and ventures into the 

' 1.053 1 • CirxtxcsX thinking ^ 

unexplored are xnspxred (Ferren, xyojj. 

according to Torrance, is responsible for ..scientific theories, 
inventions, improved products, novels, poems, designs, (and) 
paintings.. (1962, p. 92). As students pass through the phases of 
critical thinking, as described by Brookfield (1987), they are 
better able to think creatively and to view Issues and values 

from differing points Of view. These phases are (Brookfield, 

1987) : 

(1) Trigger Event: "Some unexpected happen xng 
prompts a sense of inner discomfort and 
perplexity" (p. 26). 
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(2) Appraisal: "A period of self -scrutiny and 

appraisal of the situation follows the 
trigger event" (p. 25). 

(3) Exploration: "Having admitted to anomalies 

or discrepancies in some aspect of life, 
we begin to search for new Wc,;'; of 
explaining these discrepancies or of living 
with them — ways that reduce our discomfort" 

(p. 25) . 

(4) Developing Alternative Perspectives: "Arising 
out of the testing and exploring of alterna- 
tives comes ways of thinking and acting that 
wo feel 'make sense' for our situations" 

(pp, 25-26) , 

(5) Integration: "Having decided on the worth, 
accuracy, and validity of new ways of 
thinking or living, we begin to find ways 
to integrate these into the fabric of our 
lives" ( p • 27 ) . 

The challenge to the teacher hoplhg tr increase a student's 
capacity to think critically is, to teach these phases and 
illustrate their importance to the student. Teachers need 
exercises and class activities to help students practise the 
essential elements of these phases - each contributing to the 
overall development of critical thinking skills. 

Habermas labeled critical thinking "emancipatory learning 
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The learners who think critically are cogent of the circumstances 
and events that have made them what they are, and are prepared to 
find ways to modify (1979). Apps claims that emancipatory 
learning "frees people from personal, institutional, [and] 
environmental forces" and helps them "gain control over their 

personal lives" (1985, p. 151). 

critically determining the irrationality of a situation or 

of a claim is the activity of differentiating evidence from 
opinion (O'Neill, 1985). There are twelve aspects, according to 
Ennis (1962), of critical thinking, including recognition of 
contradiction and identifying the logic of conclusions. Apps 
(1985) equates critical thinking with dialectical thinking which 
is the consideration and solving of contractions. Olson and Babu 

write , 

A theory of thinking may be concerned with 
thought and how it comes to have expression 
in action or utterance. Critical thinking, 
on the other hand, is concerned with analysis 
of these products; it is a piece with 
criticism — literary criticism, film criticism, 
architectural criticism, or what have you. 

That would give the enterprise a distinctiv 
content. (1992, p. 1?4) 

In "criticizing" these comments, then, educators need to be 
concerned with processes of criticism that contribute to the 
development of critical thinking in our students. Teaching 
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criticism offers communication educators opportunity to reinforce 
different ways of viewing issues and points of view. Providing 
students with the skills requisite to be a critic has long-term 
benefit - regardless of how students ultimately apply them. As 
noted above, these standards can be applied in literature, film, 

and even architecture and more . 

in an essay by Boyd and Pales (1933), critical thinking is 

compared to the reflective learning technique of assessing an 
issue to determine the need for a new approach. Halpern (1984) 
views critical thinking as the ability to use logical thought for 
the planning and implementing of strategies to achieve goals. 
Concerning the fundamentals of critical thinking, Ruggier 
states, "It is the process of finding answers when they are not 
so readily available" and "support[ ing 1 beliefs with reasons" 
(1995, pp. 17,18). smith Observes that critical thinking involves 
the capability to discern "observations from Inferences" (1953, 
p. 130), and Ennis notes that critical thinking encompasses 
"problem-solving, decision-making, metacognitions, rationality, 
rational thinking, reasoning, knowledge, and intelligence" (1987, 
p. 12). Paul (1981) discusses the concept as the person s 
ability, via critical thinking, to become cognizant of ego- 
centric and ethnocentric thinking, and Siegel (1988) also 
addresses the notion of increased abilities to use logic and 
reason in recognizing element! of argument: warrant, data and 
claim. Being aware of ethnocentrlclsm in our culture is very 
important - Americans are one of the most ethnocentric 
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populations on the planet. If we oar. help students move away 
from a death-grip on ethnocentrlsn and gain increasing 
understanding of other ways of thinKing and of doing things, then 
the teaching of critical thinking has been successful. 

McGulnness discusses three conceptions of thinking 
including "thinking as making judgment" and equates 
critical thinking and "sense-making" (1993, p. 305). Brookfield 

contends , 

Given that critical thinking is often thought 
of as an abstract academic activity that has 
little to do with the reality of adult life, 
it is important that this idea be dispelled 
by making clear the two activities central 
to critical thinking . . . - (D identifying 

and challenging assumptions and (2) exploring 
and imagining alternatives — are directly 
Observable on many occasions m adults lives. 

(1987, p. 15) 

These ideas are consistent with ideas previously presented 
regarding the goals, objectives, elements, and activities of 

developing skills in thinking critically. 

This ideas is reinforced by other scholars in discussing 
critical thinking. According to Dalaz (19B6), critical thinking 
accepts that truth is not absolute but relative. It is toward 
this kind of open-mindedness that Drake (1976) points when he 
Challenges Instructors to incorporate critical thinking 



activities in the ciassrcom. Many researchers have evaluated the 
educational systems and found them deficient in programs that 
ehhance critical thihklng sWlls (Young, 1930: Meyers, 1986: 

Stice, 1987: Kitchener, 1986: King, Kitchener, a wood, 1985, 

Perry, 1970: Ruggiero, 1995). McPeck stresses the need for 
developing teaching tactics that "ward off sophistry" (1981, p. 

92). scholars recognise the importance of the role of the teacher 
in establishing learning environments conducive to critical 
thlnjiing (Missouri LINC Module, 1935: smith, 1981: Sinclair, 

1994; Riding, & Powell, 1993). 

Tripp observes, "We are exhorted to teach our students to 

think critically so that they can communicate clearly and 
effectively both orally and in writing. ... We must teach the 
originating skills ... and the receiving skills: both sets 
require analytic abilities" (1990, p. 183). Communication 
educators, regardless of the grade level being taught, can either 
accept the challenge of developing critical thinking skills to 
help students communicate better: or we can choose to ignore this 
challenge. The development of communication skills has, it 
to us, gone hand-in-hand with helpings students think. In our 
Classes, we ask students to think about what to say, how to say 
it, how to respond to message, and how to Integrate listener 
feedback into subsequent communication. Communication educators 
are in an enviable position as instruction in critical thinking 
continues to receive tremendous national, state, and community 
recognition. If we examii e the ramifications of accepting or 
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rejecting this challenge, lef s examine one set o£ differences 
posited about critical thinkers and uncritical thinkers. 



TABLE 1 



Critical Versus Uncritical Thinkers 

Here are some additional characteristics of critical 
thinkers! ll contrasted with those of uncritical thinkers. 



critical Thinkers 

Are honest with themselves,^ 
acknowledging what they don't 
know, recognizing their 
limitations, and being 
watchful of their own errors. 

j^0ga.rd problems and contro 
versial issues as exciting 
challenges . 

for understanding , 
keep curiosity alive, remain 
patient with complexity , and 
are ready to invest time to 
overcome confusion. 

Base judgments on evidence 
rather than personal preferences. 
Deferring judgment whenever 
evidence is insufficient. They 
revise judgments when new 
©vidence reveals error. 

Are interested in other people's 
ideas, so are willing to read 
and listen attentively, even 
when they tend to disagree 
with the other person. 



Recognize that extreme views 
(whether conservative or 
liberal) are seldom correct, 
so they avoid them, practice 
f airmindedness , and seek a 
balanced view. 



Uncritical Thinkers 

Pjfetend they know more than 
they do, ignore their 
limitations, and assume their 
views are error-free 



Regard problems and contro- 
versial issues as nuisances 
or threats to their ego. 

Are impatient with complexity 
and thus would rather remain 
confused than make the effort 
to understand. 

Base judgments on first im- 
pressions and gut reactions. 
They are unconcerned about the 
amount or quality of evidence 
and cling to earlier views 
steadfastly . 

Are preoccupied with self and 
their own opinions , and so are 
unwilling to pay attention to 
others' views. At the firs 
sign of disagreement, they 
Tend to think, "How can I 
refute this?" 

Ignore the need for balance 
and give preference to views 
that support their established 
views . 
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Practice restraint, controlling 
their feelings rather than 
being controlled by them, and 
thinking before acting. 



Tend to follow their feelings 
and act impulsively. 



(Ruggiero, 1995, pp. 18-19) 



There is opportunity tor communication educators to play a 
significant role in the development of student skills in critical 
thinking. If examine the characteristics of the critical 

thinker offered us by Ruggiero (1995), it is easy to make quick 
connection to communication skills. For example, we teach 
students In communication classes that being falrmlnded and open- 
minded is an important characteristic in communication. Helping 
students to learn how to be open-minded in a tremendous 
challenge. 

There is a verbal communication aspect of critical thinking 
that is addressed by many scholars. Torrance-s definition of 
critical thinking Is "the process of forming ideas or hypotheses, 
testing hypotheses, and communicating the results" (1962, p. 32), 
and Tsujimoto writes, "We know that talk is Important to learning 
- as important as reading, writing, and listening - contributing, 
in fact, to the command of these latter" (1993, p. 34). The 
articulation of ideas in the classroom can take the form of 
discussion participation, small group projects (Nugent, 1986; 
Prutzman, 1978; Staskal, 1980: Hobson, 1990: Tsujimoto, 1993), 
and offering criticism of oral presentations (Norris 1987). 
These activities are the crux of what we do in most of our 
communication skill development courses. 







A holistic approach to language arts can, according to 
education scholars, amplify critical teaching strategies. In 
fact, incorporating writing, reading, speaking and listening 
skills across the curriculum is an idea advanced by many leaders 
in the field. Gough (1991), in her book. Thinking About Thinking, 
encourages teaching of thinking skills in an integrated fashion. 

It seems to us that there is no one way to help students learn to 
think critically. As in systems theory, there are multiple ways 
of reaching the same end (equlfinallty) . The Important point is 
to coordinate the activities to compliment each other - across 
the curriculum. This means a coordinated effort between English 
teachers, geometry teachers, communication teachers, etc. and 
school administrators. Just as educators develop writing-across- 

the-currlculum and speaking-across-the-curriculum programs, 

educators and administrators need to develop critical thlnking- 
aoross-the-currioulum programs. To do less restricts the 
development of students- abilities to think critically and all 
the associated and documented benefits of such learning. 

in Table 2, there is a list of questions for school 
administrators to examine as they review the efforts of their 
faculty (teaching staff) and university (school system) to help 
students learn to think critically (Harding, 1962). These 
questions help school administrators to assess their 
support for the Integration of critical thinking into the 
curriculum, without the support of school administrators, the 
level of success critical thinking instruction experiences will 
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be compromised 



in fact, it will be decreased dramatically. 



TABLE 2 

Ten Questions for ^eac^s Instructo^^^ 

Heads of oi Education, 'Boards of 

Deans ^d Presidents of 
Colleges and Universitxes 



1 . 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5. 

6 . 

7 • 
8- 
9- 

10 



IS creative Thinking or Creative Problem-Solving taught at 

~ --'ss; s 

K .“S.s-s-3 ■' 

Sf ^orLuevftLrcreSi^f Thinking ^is below or above 
S^^oS^believ^tL^ciiginal^^^ vital to Creative 

EHSt-ILflolSlonfira"L?^tl5ent?£??S^^^ 

iSE5S?''or?g!naUt? anf S^Sl^enSsf ^KSguized by 

in ?our Pwnlersonafgrgth and^d^^ So?e"?SLrds 

??l^i^^rThinKlnro?'bore ?owirfs%reative Thinking^ In 
either case, why? 






Ridout (1990) notes that the effective lesson plan includes 
the integration of listening, reading, writing, and speaking - 
all of the language arts. The interdependence between the various 
elements of the curriculum is addressed from a critical thinking 



perspective (Hobson, Shuman, 1990; Thaiss, Suhor, 1984; Nugent, 
1986; King, 1990, 1992; Tama, 1989; Haynes, 1987;) 

Victor Frankl, a man who had learned many of life's hardest 
lessons while imprisoned in a Nazi labor camp, wrote about the 
individual's personal and intellectual growth as "the 
responsibility to find the right answers to life's problems and 
to fulfill the tasks which it constantly sets for each of us 
(1978, p. 35). Piaget emphasizes the idea that life does not 
guarantee anyone the "right" but rather the "ability" to think - 
plus many p-oblems that require this ability. Given the abundance 
of problems faced by students in and out of the classroom 
requiring creative solutions, the fourth "R" of reasoning (Piro & 
lorio, 1990) is a vital element of any school's curriculum. [This 
would be in addition to the 3 Rs we normally think of in 
education; Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic.] Reasoning is a 
central element of much of what we teach in our communication 
courses - argumentation, persuasion, audience analysis, etc. 
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appendix a 

sample 

we are Including exercises representative^o^ 

:f is ,.r 

s?p-i^Scdii ^ 

rc 

?o™^Sdditional ^h^following lourS^for^^S^to 

In addition, we activities tLt might help you 

?;aS^r?ti^r?iinKinf and develop critical thinking skills m 
your communication classes. 

1 The Speech Conununic3.tioTi Te3.cher , published 
aSarterly by the Speech Communication 
Association, 5105 Backlick Avenue, 

Annandale, Virginia. 

\ M 989). Classroom Practices 
Tn Takcting Engh^h, Volume 24 ^“rbana, IL: 
National Council of Teachers of English). 



3. 



4. 



Harnadek, A. (1976). <^ritical Thi^ing: 

Book 1. (Pacific Grove, CA. Mldwes 
Publishing Company, Inc.). 

Harnadek, A. (1980). 

Book 2. (Pacific Grove, CA. Midwes 

Publishing Company, Inc.). 

Ruggiero, V.R. (1995). Beyond Feelings: 

A Guide to Critical Thinking, 4th Ed. 
^Mountain View, CA: Mayfield Publishing 

Company) . 

Moore, B.N., & Parker, R. (1992). Critical 
Thinking, 3rd Edition. (Mountain View, 
r2i* Mavfield Publishing Company). 
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F.ve>rnise #1 



Advertisers are usually very 

Choose an Issue of a popular magazi From that issue 

sports Illustrated, Cosmopolitan or the^llKe^ determine the 

SrSeiira!ifrr^rrhrLr:trrdfsIgned to ^persuade a 
different audience? 



Source: 

to 



Lucas , S 
Accompany. 



(1992). 
The Art 



of 



Fourth 
Inc. ) . 



Kdition . 

p. 81. 



(New York: 



n<rt:ruct ’'^r-' c! Manual 

Public Sp eaking.... 
McGraw-Hill , 



"Finding the 
a great ocean 
intelligence, 



:casional straw of truth awash in 
f confusion and bamboozle requires 
gilance, dedication, and courage. 
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Jim Thomas was ^ junior in Buslness^and^Publ^ 

Administration when he took a c=r,eeches each with short-term 

class he was expected to give ® J^ce for an ultimate 

goals instrumental in gaining or a 

goal. He was not required to hand "" a document 

manuscript with footnotes. H r.t-<=^?tat he did and why the 

explaining how he chose arguments that he ^id and^^^y 

audience would be -^eneL ifthe Lin goal of the 

learned in the course that ^ il^-iy sensitive to the 
persuader, that audiences are E^at credibility is in the eyes 

formal validity of arguments, the basis of 

L the receiver. The teacher J/PJJeL^Lrpropos^ 

whether or not he himself was ^ ^ ^ whichLere handed in to 

and on the basis of anonymous criticisms wnicn we 

^jtS‘'S;ided that the ultimate 

campaign would be Jim sprinkled his 

proposition. To enhance his ere c_a_ catholic, Protestant, 
speech with quotations ^ he found published book 

and Jewish theologians -- also loLed up eight 

that took a stand ^jainst abort lon^^^^H^^^ Pocket Dictionary; the 

clCs'^lookS^qSite jJgLst ""^ELn^SS ^eaShir^'^ 

c^mpfimSntef nl?crws"?remend?us vocabulary and his command ot 

the language. ar-mimpnts aaainst abortion, 

^ -sralir! 

rr°rthf:n?rrart7;Ho was one month pregnant .y a SO^ 

music major who had lnte?Lting details about 

the story somewhat by „„onse to her condition, 

the girl's family and their prob . . ^ then went into 

The ilrl got a legal abortion in a"°“er state and^^^ 

a condition of severe depressio unable to work because she 

last report she was out of school and unable^to^wo^^ 

always broke into tears °n the j . found some pictures of 

class, and the teacher as “ell. Jim 

a fetus in a wastebasket which he g gave his 

presentation. He hung the ^th an estimate of how 

second speech and geniuses would end up in 

?S2Va°s^:SLLt^S°^^Ub^^^^^^ -w were passed in his 

home state. i mn-rpssive . Only three students 

out cfLSiSrHJd-oSr 

fm:;d!lL!f d?te“h?f lirt^spfeJS nine students responded 
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{. ersuasive speech . 



***** 



***** 



EsSfl 

2SlL! ^Slity of Jim'S behavior? can those criteria be 

rca.°eonrf?oryor5roup to present the views of your 
group to the class . 



source: Beebe, S.A., & Beebe, S.J. 

Tnstrunt.oi"' s Resou 'rr.^ Manual- — Publi c 
c p^^)T7nfT. An Aud ienc e-centered Approa^ . 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ; Prentice-Hall), 
pp . 143-144. 
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Tf.verc.ise M2 ' Tag Team Debate 

A. Purpose: To provide experience in forming arguments 

responding to attack . 

B. «ccedure=,Choose,a,™^^^ 

Hi them to sit on opposite ^ides^of o/an^ 

dramatic impact. Beginning w After delivering the 

impromptu argument on respondent from the 

argument the ^^“Le a^StLr argument. The 

S?e?lng of sidL ScSinues until everyone has had a change 
to speak- 



source: German, K. ( 1994). Jnstruct y 

Principjps and 

communication, 12th Editi^. (New 
HarperCollins College Publishers) . p. 2 



"All 



owledge has its origins in our 
perceptions . " 
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pv>:>T-r.ise Desc ri ption Exercis e 

Objectives: 



To practice creating mental images with language, 
Audience identification. 



The difference between a memorable speech 
quicJrforgotten or divided attention ^ur ng the 

presentation can be related to JP^^^^Q^^gction with the 

the listener. ™e process t^s speaker assess the 

audience is multifaceted. Nor yy,„4- 4-hat sneaker must also 
needs and culture of the : 3 .^"^<,^^nvi??nment. Dialogues 

create a dialogic rather speaker who is dialogic does 

require audience participation, P rather as an active, 

not view the audience as a blank slate but ratn 

dynamic, vital entity wanting to “P®“®"5|t,ar imagery allows the 
missage. The use ot verbal and^nonverbal^ima,^ 

listener to participate in that the listener move 

llTll =°nst-t “ith 

^piS^»4k:r;lr;all:aStrrim^rtS^?°c^^^^ in -.aging 

^The purpose of this ^Ig^tg^pJaSice in^the^exercise 

imagery in students to recall an important trip, 

of creating an This can be a family vacation to 

event, or scene in their lif • , . . g^yont a situation that 

the beach, a school trip ^ aj-4 to speak for three 

had meaningful impact on their ^ speech should strive to 

minutes about their while he or she was 

rxrerifnSifg\re^-^^ 

Ifk Sf ro^dfsfrrb:"th^^???u?f cfeJied for them by the 

speaker using different words. effective in uniting the class 

This exercise is Pat^tcularly eKective in^ occurred one 

and creating a positive clima . jl-cribe going to see the 
year when a »hit® “"“f® ^SiS S^Mrioin^American 

movie titled tially thought the movie would 

student. She described JicaS hi story . She 

rercrfbenSr°Lftfonl%hS%bbse 

rn?ofdSd"ihrfiro^dircrfbtd^"thrSwfer"« humming of the 
gospel music in the movie 
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SlKrefinf;./s;eifarunLpta^ 

?SrSo;jLt s^e ca»e to'the understandia, : 
"SO this is prejudice." 



'Doubt grows with knowledge. 

- Goethe 
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t’i-. ^ "T.if^hcat A c-tiv UY" AIpput mn-i.r^ Pre-jua isa 

Objective: To evaluate individual and group deoision-maKing 
criteria and biases . 



I„structions,lor^inst^ctors:^Tnis^a^^ 

i"eSr lo\r rrererS”“"go"b:?ond P^u^ dis^ 

nroblem-solving issues to discuss issues of p ^ 

Have the students answer individually, then work for 
nnnsensus in a group. 



instructions for students: Imaging you ar at a friend's 
instrucrions r party. Because of a storm, most of the 

PStfiLve early. Suddenly you hear local sirens go 

Of warning you of an approaching 

tells you: "There's no basement, but I have a small 
underground cellar that will hold four people. Go get 
three people to go down there with you so you 11 
safI ‘^?Sr?est It us will take our chances upstairs . 
Mavbe we'll be lucky and the tornado will miss us. 
wSom will you choosi to go down in the cellar with you? 



crerrtirw?th°raiS?ng^ver $? 

by numerous religious and service agencies. ™is 
personable, kind gay man has lived with HIV for severe 

years . 

Anna- Anna is 98 years old. She is a European-American woman who 
"grew up in rural Arkansas as part of a huge ^ 

lomet^Ls She seems narrow-minded and f ' dSnf Lr 

amazing perceptions. She has J®®" 'luring her ^ 

Iona life and you appreciate her insights into tne "or^u 
sSe^hirSiopp^you f?om making a mistake more than once, 
and you are quite fond of her. 

outgoing, somewhat of a wneeier aedj.ei, 

heart and admirable motives. A good able\o get along 

father's, this 40 -year-old man UitPto 

SSgrtS°gIp bi?weSn^: SittePl^SPaSd mSPi ^his 

taiSi S make things happen, and his friendliness. He 
contributes much to his country. 
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Tracy: Tracy is 19 years old and lives with her 

n^^^tSd^up af a'researiher for a pharaacautical company 
in New Jersey. 

VI- -in h(=»r forties is a Russian Jew who fled the former 
Nina: Nina, in her ^ith her husband and 

crifto5nia^ Aar husband Plays the violin with a maior city 
symphony. She loves the United States. 

. ^ j no xjQ'c a ritv kid who has moved 

S^sIftJcan-Amarican and^is triendl^. 



He came to the party wi 



■I s 



Jack 



smart, gentle, and courteous 
sister, Tracy. 

• Jack is 21 and a college student. He comes from 
■o^aSs (Liiy of European descent He 
trouble. His family i®"' ^ sure whether^the^p*oble^^ 

Su?S4s°Ld^f?equ4ntly”‘Ss brushes with the law. He feels 
like an outcast. 

write the names of the three guests you will save here: 



* * * * 



* * * 



Discuss the activity with the others in your group, 
some questions to consider* 



Here are 



What criteria did you use for deciding which guests to take 
Hof dlf ^o'ufi^iLrla compare to those of others in your 
Whar'bllirp?Inclples of problem solving could be applied to 

^d e2?ciSr" ^inothL^studSnt"^beLme serious and 
Spitted "1 Ac," hf slid, "I'm a paramedic, and sometimes 
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I come to a situation where I know I ' 

and I have to decide what to do first. Just last weeK i 
went to an accident where a mother and her 

“?Sioal condition. Life would be TOe 

about your value system? ^ 4-o eavo 

Try to reach consensus about which three people to save. 



source; Aitken, J.E. (1995). Insti^ct oris 
Manual to Accomp any Competen t, 
rammunication . (New York: St, Martin 
Press), pp. 152-153. 



“Judge a man by his questions rather 
than his answers." 

- Voltaire 
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Fvc>rrJse MSi Moti vational Str^teqj^ 



Objective: Provide students with practice identifying and using 
motiv '.tional strategies. 

Format: Small Group 

Here are three tasks related to motivational 
rrr-onnQ nf three or five students working together. 

SsKf haL bein completed, the results and product can be 
presented to the whole group. 

1. provide groups with a number |™zine ads Each group^ls^ 

to tKrSh?uld decide which level(s) 

Sf MSsrow^S-hlfrfr^r ari’^ui^d! The ,roup members are to 

plan to orally share their ^^he claSs 

Ltivational strategies from one as with the class. 

2. Group members are to make a [sic] list f j^In 

are the three motivational appeals used most frequently 

television ads. 

’ • ^Ifal^rteS S^h^rhlf 

(!) S^t^R^ward? f 2 )"'cSgn?iwrSissonance, (3) Expectancy 
Value, (4) Basic Needs. 



source: Goulden, W.E., 4 

(1994). rngtrurrtor' s Manual for Verderper s 

The ch a7 7<onfre of Effectiv e Sp eaking, Ninjj h 
SMgt r rBeimont. CA: Wadsworth PublisT^g 
Company), p. 110. 



"He who proves things by experience 
increases his knowledge; he who believes 
blindly increases his errors." 

- Chinese Proverb 



P!vf>rcise ^7 1 Where'S The Common Ground 

The class it to choose a controversial question, one on 
which cL2s members are likely to have definite and varying 
opinions, for example: "A two-year trial marriage s h( 3 havior 

couole's legal option" or "Parents should not limit the behavior 
of their children except when physical harm or property amag i 

^'■^®^Then,''mSlibSrs of the class are to pair f and 
other's candid opinion on the chosen issue. „ 

each person is to note mentally the evident degree of . . 
tdSntiSSion on this issue - or divergence - between himself 

or herself and the other person. _ nr. and 

After three to five minutes, the pairs are to break up and 

new ones formed. Now these new pairs 

issue with no references to thi prior exchange. Continue the 
activity until each person has had five f 

conclusions about your identity can you ^ ' on — 

experiences? What observations have you about identificat on 

the problem of discovering common ground -- 

Sow ?L are you willing to go in identifying with PJ°Pl® ^nd 
their ideas? Or what grounds might others find^a basis 

communicating with you in discussing a 

The instructor may ask you to present your analysis 

paper, report, or discussion. 



Source: Barrett^ H. ( 1993). Tnstructoiz s 

Manual to Accompan y Speaking in America. 
(Fort Worth, TX: Harcourt Brace College 
Publishers), p. 46. 



"Things are not always what they seem. 

- Phaedrus 
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F.vercise #8 

Popular nonfiction writing often provides helpful yodels of 
informative discourse on technical topics. Have each student 
coi#ar-t- an article of interest from the medicine, scieno.., or 
bSiSsS sSctioi of Tiae or The f 

a brief report on the article answering each of the following. 

1 How effectively does the author use definition, explanation, 
SLS”p?Ion! comparison, contrast, and axamples to -aka the 
subject Clair and interasting to ordinary readers? Mentify 
two^ particular techniques used in the article that y 
might want to try in your next informative speech. 

2. Are there some points in the story that you ^ 

understand? If so, what information might the author have 
supplied to make the points clear to you. 

3. Assume you will be giving a speech on ® thl 

article. What specific steps would you take to relate the 

tonic directly tS your classmates? To make it fully 
understandable to them? Consider not only 

say in your speech, but also how you might use visual aids 
to enhance what you say. 



Discussion^^^ ^ helpful exercise if you have students 

give more than one informative speech or if you are teaching 
IZanTed public speaking class. Because of its complexity, it 
does not work well when beginning speakers are preparing 
first informative speeches . 



source: Lucas, S.E. (1992). Instruct or - s Manu ^ 
To Accompany The Ar t of Public ._Speakih(^ 
Vnurth Edition . (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
Tnc.). DD. 245-246. 
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F.vfircise #9 



a 



Require students to find a 
letter to the eaitor, the claim being made and the 

political IrSasiL IS the warrant explicitly 

ItSteS °;/no?^ students should determine the implied warrant. 
SSttacing. if any, if *-,S;e''SL rlbS^ais to 

can be done as an assignment to be in, 

p^n*: "of bavl ISe^trSin^ fS SfSLf sf? f nd^resent 
them to their classmates orally. 



Source: Brydon, S.R., & Scott, M.D. (1994). 

Tnf^tructnr' s Manual t o Ac company Between 
o-nei and Many: 'Phe Art and Science 
Public Speaking . (Mountain View, CA: 
Puhlishina Company), p. 114. 
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F.xercise #10: 
Objectives: 



Expository V a lue of a Story on Scien ce 
TO have students practice an informative message. 



To practice capturing and sustaining 

* _ i ~\ /Ts 1 ncr 3 Cl©31T TCISSSS^ 



Have each student review "he SSdentsrtor''^ 

?SriS?ivt?r™-t°LL?r^nL"discov^^^^ 

S^ti' sreerh^S“5 arun^rs^or^he 

ruis?icL^^?ufertI ra/Ssnn^feirp!nrtSfepeech inciude: 

1. Was the story confusing or unclear at any point? 

What could have been done — added or deleted to make 
the topic and purpose clearer. 

What if any, definitions were used by the writer or 
writers? Lre they definitions of example, negation, 
or operation? 

Was there any particular description or 
S;pSna?i“\hat you especially liked or disliked in 

the article? Why? 

HOW can we see the value of science in the story chosen? 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



source: Makay, L. (1995). 

R^ntr to Accomp p riy Publxc Speaking ^ 

rph^r^Ky into p ractice, S^rnnci Edition . 

(Fort Worth, TX: Harcourt Brace College 

Dnhl 7 C h(=T".<5 ) . D . 227 . 
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F.vcercises #1 1 to #14 



# 11 . 



# 12 . 



#13. 



#14 



erIc 



Ask students to keep an individual speech file 
and future use. The file should be prepared so chat it 
Serve as a nucleus for expanded information on core topics 
ac 1 additional topics. Library rasaarch skill 
II incirSrSed as students add notes on relevant reading. 
S?aanl?a?lon argumentation, audience analysis, and language 
skins San also L utilized if students are asked to jot 

notis irSheir files about P°tentlal ways to develop and 

adant thair spaach material. This file might repla 
individual assignment sheets for classroom speeches or the 

daily speech journal. 

To foster in-depth treatment of a single topic during a 

term students could be asked, either ^ 9 fh^ir 

ISvfdSniy, to identify a topic around all of their 

speaking assignments would revolve. The ‘^“ti 
aoproach is developed more fully in . . . Speaking 

Critical Issue Topics in the Public Speaking Cour , 
speech Communication Teacher, 2 (1987): pp. 12-13. 

students can prepare an oral or written critical analysis 
assignment in Shich they review and analyze an event such as 
an outside speaker, a national public address, ^ 

published speech text. Audience °J‘_tJJiarin an 

he provided with arguments and supporting material in an 

altempt to persuade them to accept the speaker's final 
evaluation . 

. Small peer groups of three or ®^'^^®5heir^discussion'^ 

to provide feedback following speeches. Their discussi 

Should focus on the speeches of each group 
reinforcing positive progress and offering construe 
suggeStionI for coping with each ’ 

obtain maximum results, it is important that ^he task 

dimension of these groups and to the 

development of each group member. c^rmia-riv ' 

group should be supervised and meet regularly. 



source: German, K. (1994). Instructp _ r-s Manu al. 
'Pn Annompany Prin cj.ples — and Types Qf . 
Speech Commun i cation. Twelfth Editio ji- 
(New York: HarperCollins College 

r,..u1 ,• 1 n . 
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appendix b 



Additional Resources 

Listed below are readings that illustrate the significant 
attention given critical thinking in teaching. There are 
examoles of interest in critical thinking from many disciplines, 
including communication. In addition, we have 

which establish a philosophical foundation for issues surround g 
critical thinking. We hope you take the time to find articles 
you think appropriate to your interests and teaching goals. 

Additional Readings i n Cr itical Thinkin g 

Adams, S.M., i. Hamm, M. (19S7). Teaching students critical 
viewing skills. Curriculum Review, 26, pp. 29 ii. 

Mathematics and Science Teaching, 9, pp. /i /o- 

Atwater, T. (1991). Critical thinking in basic u.s gove^^^^ 

classes. Political Science and Politics, 24, pp. 209 

Ayers, S.J. (1990). Solving problems with creative 

solving. Southern Social Studies Quarterly, 1 , PP- 

T n et al . (1991). Computer-assisted instruction in 

<^:ritic4l thinking and writing: ^process/model approach. 

Research in the Teaching of English, 25, pp. 365 382. 

Baron, J. (1990). Thinking about conseguences . Journal of 
Moral Education, 19, pp. 77-87. 

Baron, J. (1981). Reflective thinking as a goal of education. 
Intelligence, 5, pp. 291-309. 

Barton, J.M. (1990). The teacher as critical thinker. 

Momentum, 21, pp. 20-22. 

Beyer, B.K. (1985). Critical thinking: What is it? Social 
Education, 49, pp. 270-276. 

Beyer, B.K. (1983). Common sense about teaching thinking 
skills. Educational Leadership, 41, pp. 44 49. 

4 . > TD ciQRQ'i Critical thinking: Schemata vs. 

Brandhorst, ^ ' Theory and 'Research in Social Education, 17, pp. 

196-209. 
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CaoDS K , & Vocker, D.E. (1991). Developing higher-level 
thinking skills through American history writing 
assignments. OAH Magazine of History, 6, pp. 6-9. 

Carr, K.S. (1988). How can we teach critical thinking? 

'childhood Education, 65, pp. 69-73. 

Chaffee J. (1992). Teaching critical thinking across the 

curriculum. New Directions for Community Colleges, 2 , pp. 
25-35. 

rinfi G (1992). Perspective and experience: Developing 

;r?;ical reading abilities. Journal of i^eading, 36, pp. 48- 

52. 

^ M MQRQ'i Usina literature to teach critical 

Commeyras, M. (19ay). using ' 7 m_ 7 n 7 

thinking. Journal of Reading, 32, pp. 703 707. 

Court, D. (1991). Teaching critical thinking: What do we know. 
Social Studies, 82, pp. 115-119. 

/-. • w ot fl990). Multicultural ways of knowing: 

?cr practSie. Journal of Muoation, 172, pp. 

101-117 . 

oaiute, C. (1989). Play as thought: Thinking strategies of young 
writers. Harvard Educational Review, 59, pp. 1 23. 

Elbow, P. (1983). Teaching thinking by teaching writing. 

Change, 15, pp. 37-40. 

Fnnis R H (1990). The extent to which critical thinking is 

iubjait-speciko: Further classification. Fduoational 
Researcher, 19, pp. 13 16. 

Etohison, C. (1991). creating critical thinkers, not parrots: 

One teacher's hope. Proteus , 8, pp. 24 26. 

r. IT o t <?nr<nick R (1989). Evaluating evidence of 

thrking'akillL Bisiness Education Forua., 43, pp. 

16-18. 

_ , MQRe;^ How to create a critical thinking center. 

Cliaring: witure and Learning in the Pacific Northwest, 39, 
pp. 9-11. 

Frisby, C.L. (1991). Thinking skills instruction: What do we 
really want? Educational Forum, 56, pp. 21-35. 
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rallaaher J C. (1991). Integrating critical thinking and 

library’ skills into the English curriculum: Developing the 

model. School Library Media Activities Monthly, 8, pp. 2J- 
25, 51. 

Gauthier, L.R. (1992). Using character charts for critical 
thinking in the classroom. Reading Teacher, 45, pp. 

655. 

Girvan, J.T. (1989). Enhancing student decisicpn making through 
use of critical thinking/questioning techniques. Health 
Education, 54, pp. 87-88, 99. 

Green, C.S., III, S Klug, H.G. (1990). Teaching critical 
thinking and writing through debates: An experiroenta 
evaluation. Teaching Sociology , 18, pp. 462 471. 



Green, J.W. , & Roseboro 
lifelong process. 
19-20 . 



B.A. (1989). Critical thinking: A 
Michigan Social Studies Journal, 3, pp. 



Haggard, M.R. (1988) 
directed reading 
pp , 526-533 . 



Developing critical thinking with the 
-thinking activity. Reading Teacher, 41 



/ 



Hammond, Z.L. (1990). Recipe for making your home “thought 
full." PTA Today, 16, pp. 14-15. 



Hawkins, K. (1992). Why ask why? 
skills in tomorrow's leaders. 
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APPENDIX C 



Hints on Using or Modifying Exercises 
for Critical Thinking 



We urge you to try our experiment: try our methods, modify them 
as you see fit, test out those that seem to work for your 
students, share your ideas with your colleagues [emphasis added]. 
While doing this, keep in mind the following general guidelines: 



1. Make your critical thinking skills exercises relevant to 
your students. If they are working toward solving problems 
that interest them, they will be more involved in the 
learning process. 

2. In both critical thinking exercises and the structure of 
your classroom, find ways to make learning an active process 
for your students. 

3 . Help students use problem-solving methods that prevent them 
from skipping steps — ask them to work in pairs, talking 
aloud their thinking, or to draw models of their problems. 

4. When introducing a new set of concepts, always show students 
both the big picture (so that they can see the relationship 
between disparate facts) and ways to break down a complex 
idea into its component parts. 

5. Focus on the problem-solving process, not the memorization 
of facts. 

6. Find ways to individually reinforce your students for their 
approximation to appropriate performance. 



(Heiman & Slomianko, 1986, p. 19) 
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